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DOALTHOAV V Í 


Calendar 


Monday 4 


Monday |! 


Costa Rica: A Natural History 
Expedition to the Tropics 


UCLA Extension nature study tour 
continues through February 28, $3315. 
Call (213) 825-7093. 


Monday 18 


Washington's Birthday Observed 
Chapter office closed. 


Monday 25 


Interiors Committee 
6:00 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


CCAIA ExCom Meeting 
Sacramento. Call (213) 380-4595. 


March 4 


March Il 


Architecture Week 
Continues through March 15. For 
specific activities, call (213) 380-4595. 


Tuesday 5 


Pricing Your Services 

Seminar moderated by Norman 
Kaderlan, 4:30-6:30 pm, Pacific 
Design Center, Blue Conference 
Center, $25. Call (213) 657-0800. 


RFP Marketing Software Seminar 
9:00-11:00 am, Lloyd Bakan Office, 
Santa Ana, $25. Call (313) 761-9410. 


Tuesday 12 


AIA/LA ExCom Meeting 

5 pm. 

Associates Board Meeting 

6:30 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 

The Great Balancing Act: Client 
Needs vs. Designer Styie 
Seminar moderated by Norman 
Kaderlan, 4:30-6:30 pm, PDC, $25. 
Call (213) 657-0800. 

Roof Consultants Seminar 

Plaza Suite by Howard Johnson, 4255 
South Paradise, Las Vegas Nevada. 
Call (702) 322-3432. 


Tuesday 19 


Focus on Architects and 
Architecture 

Pane! featuring Ed Niles, FAIA, Craig 
Choy, AIA, moderated by Aaron 
Betsky, at DC-3 restaurant, Santa 
Monica, Call (213) 380-4595. 


Tuesday 26 


CCAIA Legislative Day 
Sacramento, Call (213) 380-4595. 


Codes Committee 
5:00 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


March 5 


Mehrdad Yazdani, Ellerbe 
Becket 

Lecture at Woodbury University 
auditorium, 8 pm. Call (818) 767- 
0888. 


Exhibit continues through March 22 at 
UCLA, Perloff Hall Gallery 1220. Call 
(213) 825-3791. 


March 12 


Associates Board Meeting 
6:30 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


For more information on AIA/LA committee activities, contact: 
Architecture for Education, Norberto R. Martinez, AIA (213) 306-4708; Architecture 
for Health, Richard Checel, AIA (818) 405-5340; Awards Program, Michael Franklin 
Ross, AIA (213) 826-2500; LA Prize, Barton Myers, AIA (213) 466-4051; Historic 
Preservation, Timothy John Brandt (818) 769-1486; IDP, Dana Tackett (805) 496- 
1101; Interior Architecture, Margaret Hueftie Cagle, AIA (818) 340-2887; Large 
Practice, Marvin Taff, AIA (213) 277-7405; Liability, William Krisel, AIAE (213) 824- 
0441; Professional Practice, Bernard Altman, AIA (213) 204-2290; Programs/ 
Professional Development, Robert J. Anderson, AIA (213) 463-4404; Small Projects 
(Practice), Donald C. Axon, AIA (213) 476-4593; Architects in Education, Lionel 
March (213) 661-7907; Architects in Government, Maria Campeanu, AIA (213) 620- 


FEBRUARY 


Wednesday 6 


Antoine Predock and COA 
SCI-Are lecture series, SCI-Arc Main 
Space, 8 pm. Call (213) 829-3482. 
Urban Innovations Group: Works 
in Progress 

Exhibit continues through March 1 at 


UCLA Gallery 1220. Call (213) 825- 
3791. 

Grassroots 1991 

Annual AIA component leadership 
training conference, Grand Hyatt Hotel, 
Washington, DC, continues through 
February 9. Call (213) 380-4595. 


Wednesday 13 


Critical Mass: The Arts and 
Critical Commentary 

Lecture sponsored by Cal Arts and the 
LA Festival in the continuing series, 
“Art in the Life of LA,” PDC Theater, 
6:30 pm. Call (805) 255-1050 ext.2120. 
LA Architect Editorial Board 
AIA/LA chapter office, 7:30 am. Call 
(213) 380-5177. 

Bullocks Wilshire Building 

LA Conservancy tour, 2 pm and 3 pm. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Wednesday 20 


Architects in Government 

Robert Grabski, AIA speaks on 
“Alternative Methods of Contracting 
Public Work’* at LA Unified School 
District, 5 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 
Professional Affiliates 

6:00 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 
Environmental Resources 
Committee 

Baker Square at Ocean and Pico in 


Santa Monica, 6 pm. Call for 
reservations: (213) 825-1345. 


Wednesday 27 


Julius Shulman: Photographic 
Images 

LE.S, program series, lecture and 
dinner, Little Joe's Restaurant, 900 N. 
Broadway, 7:00-9:00 pm. Call (213) 
202-1566. 

CCAIA Board of Directors 
Sacramento, Call (213) 380-4595, 


Small Firms Workshop 
AIA/LA chapter office, 5:00-9:00 pm. 
Call (213) 380-4595. 


March 6 


Raimund Abraham and Gary 
Paige 

SCI-Arc lecture series, SCI-Arc Main 
Space, 8 pm. Call (213) 829-3482. 
Real Estate Public Relations 
UCLA Extension course, continues 
Wednesdays through March 20, 7-10 
pm, $100. Call (213) 825-0641. 


March !3 


LA Architect Editorial Board 
AIA/LA. Call (213) 380-5177. 

Frank Israel and Josh Schweitzer 
SCI-Arc lecture series, SCI-Arc Main 
Space, 8 pm. Call (213) 829-3482. 
The Future of the Past 

Lecture sponsored by Cal Arts and LA 
Festival in the continuing series, ** Art in 
the Life of LA,” PDC Theater, 6:30 pm. 
Call (805) 255-1050 ext.2120. 


Bullocks Wilshire Building 
LA Conservancy tour, 2 pm and 3 pm. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Thursday 7 


Urban Design Committee 
6 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


Bernard Frieden lectures at UCLA, 
Perloff 1243A, 5:30 pm. Call (213) 
825-8957. 

RFP Marketing Software Seminar 
9:00-11:00 am, Hyatt Wilshire, Los 
Angeles, $25. Call (313) 761-9410. 


Thursday 14 


Mary McLeod lectures at UCLA, 7:30 
pm (note new time), Perloff 1102. Call 
(213) 825-3791. 


Thursday 21 


Body/Anti-Body 

Elizabeth Diller & Ricardo Scofidio 
lecture at UCLA, Haines Hall 39, 7:30 
pm (note new time). Call (213) 825- 
3791. 

AIA/LA ExCom Meeting 

4:00 pm. 

Board of Directors 

5:30 pm. Call (213) 380-4595, 
Health Committee 

3:30 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 
Minority and Women Resources 
6:00 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


Thursday 28 


Pro Practice Committee 

5:45 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 
Payment Deadline 
Membership dues (state and local). Call 
(213) 380-4595. 

Los Angeles AutoCad User Group 
Burbank Main Library meeting room, 
110 Glenoaks Road. Call (818) 762- 
9966. 


March 7 


Urban Design Committee 
6:00 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


The Eames House, a Parallel 
Phenomenon; and St. Jerome 
Alison and Peter Smithson lecture a. 
UCLA, Haines Hall 39, 7:30 pm (note 
new time). Call (213) 825-3791. 
Escaping to/from the Colonial 
City 

Gwendolyn Wright lectures at UCLA, 
Perloff 1243A, 5:30 pm. Call (213) 
825-8957. 


March !4 


Alvaro Siza 

Lecture on recent projects, UCLA, 
Dickson Auditorium, 7:30 pm (note 
new time). Call (213) 825-3791. 
CCAIA ExCom Meeting 

Monterey. Call (213) 380-4595. 


Friday | 


Architects’ Art 

Exhibit features work by Lars Lerup, 
Craig Hodgetts and Ming Fung, 
Lorcan O’Herlihy and Richard 
Warner, Robert Mangurian and Mary 
Ann Ray, Gregg Fleishman, and 
Dagmar Richter. Continues through 
March 10 at the Gallery of 
Functional Ar at Edgemar in Santa 
Monica, with companion exhibit at 
Bryce Bannatyne Gallery, 604 
Colorado Avenue. Call (213) 450- 
2827. 


Friday 8 


Friday 15 


Friday 22 


Fourth Annual Conference for 
California Women in 
Environmental Design 

Continues through February 24 at St. 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco. Call 
(415) 751-0342, 


March | 


March 8 


March I5 


Monterey Design Conference 
Continues through Saturday 16. Call 
(213) 380-4595, 


Weekend 


Saturday 2 

Pershing Square Landmarks/ 
Terra Cotta/Little Tokyo/Art Deco/ 
Broadway Theaters 

LA Conservancy walking tours, 10 am. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 

Sunday 3 

Craig Hodgetts and Ming Fung 
Catered breakfast with architects 
sponsored by Gallery of Functional Art, 
to be held under the Santa Monica Pier, 


11:00 am, $25/person. Call (213) 450- 
2827, 


Weekend 


Saturday 9 

A Saturday with Charles Jencks 
and Maggie Keswick 

UCLA Extension program, Four 
Seasons Hotel, Beverly Hills, 9:30 am-4 
pm, $150. Call (213) 825-9061. 
Sunday 10 

Gregg Fleishman 

Catered breakfast with architects 
sponsored by Gallery of Functional Art, 
to be held at construction site, 1701 


Brooklyn Street, 11:00 am, $25/person. 
Call (213) 450-2827. 


Weekend 


Saturday 16 
AIA/LA Retreat and PR Workshop 
9:00 am-2:00 pm. Call (213) 380-4595. 


Sunday 17 
Dagmar Richter 


Catered breakfast with architects 
sponsored by Gallery of Functional Art, 
to be held at Runyon Canyon Park, 
11:00 am, $25/person. Call (213) 450- 
2827. 


Square Landmarks 
LA Conservancy walking tours, 10 am. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Sunday 24 
Lars Lerup 


Catered breakfast with architects 
sponsored by Gallery of Functional Art, 
to be held at the Schindler House, 835 
Kings Road, West Hollywood, 11:00 
am, $25/person. Call (213) 450-2827. 


Weekend 


Saturday 2 

Pershing Square Landmarks/ 
Terra Cotta/Little Tokyo/Art Deco/ 
Broadway Theaters 


LA Conservancy walking tour, 10 am. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Weekend 


Saturday 9 

Pershing Square Landmarks/ 
Marble Masterpieces/Art Deco/ 
Biltmore Hotel/Broadway 
Theaters 

LA Conservancy walking tour, 10 am. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 

Sunday 10 

Bullocks Wilshire Building 

LA Conservancy tour, 2 pm and 3 pm. 
Call (213) 623-CITY. 


Please contact AIA/LA at (213) 380-4595 to verify event times and dates. 


4517; Architecture for Housing, Manuel! Gonzalez, AIA (213) 394-0273; Buliding/ 
Performance & Regulations, John Petro, AIA (213) 207-8400; Communications/ 
Public Relations, Michael J. Kent, AIA (213) 826-2500; Westweek, Frank Fitzgibbons, 
AIA (213) 624-8383; LA Architect, Arthur Golding, AIA, (213) 622-5955; Government 
Relations, Victor J. Nahmias, AIA (818) 879-9656; Intemational Relations/ 
Hospitality, Kappe, FAIA (213) 453-2643; Licensing Task Force, William 
Krisel, AIA-E (213) 824-0441; Urban Design, Jim Black, AIA (213) 380-2102; 
Associates, David A. Ferguson (213) 558-0880; Real Problems Design Competition, 


Steven D. Geoffrion (213) 278-1915; Sandcastle 


, Andrew E. Althaus 


(805) 496-1101; Student Visions for Architecture, Jeffrey T. Sessions (213) 933- 
8341; Districting, Gregory Villanueva, AIA (213) 727-6086; Ethics, Herbert Wiedoeft, 


AIA (213) 413-3131; Fellowship Nominations, Norma M. Sklarek, FAIA (213) 454- 
7473; Library, James R. Combs, AIA (213) 388-1361; Long Range Planning, Rex 
Lotery, FAIA (213) 208-8200; Membership, Robert H. Uyeda, AIA (213) 250-7440; 
Membership Directory, Janice J. Axon, HAIA/LA (213) 476-4593; Mentor's Hotline, 
Morris Verger, FAIA-E (213) 824-2671; Minority & Women's Resources, Michaele Pride- 
Wells, AIA (213) 399-1715; Office Operations & Management, Joseph M. Madda, AIA 
(213) 394-7888; Past Presidents Counell, Donald C. Axon, AIA (213) 476-4593; 
Professional Affiliates, Brad Elder (213) 474-5710; Students Affairs, Michael Hricak 
(213) 823-4220, 829-2074; Women's Architectural League, Maureen Vidler March 


(213) 661-7907. 
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NEWS and NOTES, continued from 2 
the notification is not applicable to the 
scheduled demolition project. The permit- 
ting agency may require the applicant to 
make the declaration in writing,or it may 
incorporate the applicant`s response on the 
demolition permit application. Compliance 
with this section shall not be deemed to 
supersede any requirement of federal law.” 

Notification to the AQMD is to be post- 
marked ten (10) days prior to any renovation 
work that involves one hundred (100) square 
feet of asbestos containing material or any 
demolition work, including demolitions of 
buildings which do not contain asbestos. 

City of Los Angeles Department of Build- 
ing and Safety Memorandum of General 
Distribution No. 91 

Effective January 1, 1991, demolition, 
alteration permits shall not be issued unless 
one of the following is provided: 

1. Evidence of asbestos notification to the 
Environmental Protection Agency or its des- 
ignee. Evidence of notification of asbestos 
removal or disturbance to the South Coast Air 
Quality Management District pursuant to 
SCAQMD Rule 1403 shall be considered to 
be in compliance with Health and Safety Code 
Section 19827.5. 

2. The applicant declares that notification 
is not applicable to the scheduled demolition. 

For the purpose of this memorandum, the 
term ‘‘demolition’’ shall include the follow- 
ing: 1) partial or complete removal of an 
existing building or structure; 2) alteration or 
remodel of an existing building or structure; 
3) other work that involves the removal of 
elements of an existing building or structure. 

Commencing January 1, 1991, no tele- 
phone notification (except for defined emer- 
gency operations) will be accepted by the 
Department of Building and Safety. Any 
questions about details of this rule should be 
directed to the AQMD office: Enforcement 
Division, Air Toxics Branch, Hazardous 
Materials Section (818) 572-6195. 


Rudolph V. DeChellis, AIA 
Co-Chair, Codes Committee 


Space Required 


ARTISTS, continued from 4 
of the building into compliance with code. 
As spaces were vacated or the leases and 
options expired, they reconfigured and 
brought the spaces up to code. As of 1990, 
many of the studios still violated code re- 
quirements, and the AIR tag on the building 
remained a legal fiction. As leases expired, 
rates rose to $.50 and $.65 a square foot, a 
little below the market average of $.75, but 
no longer affordable for the artists. The 
studios in the Citizens Warehouse were 
generally large, and at rents now over $2,000 
per month the original tenants were replaced 
by a new group of professionals. 

The Venice Art Block will rent from 
$1.50 to $2.00 per square foot. The studios 
are smaller, around 1700-450 square feet . 
The smaller spaces are below the AIR 
minimum requirement of 750 square feet, 
but are allowed because this project is not 
truly an AIR. The art block was developed 
under a peculiarity in the Venice zoning 
code which allows for artist/craftsman use. 
Therefore these studios are live-work 
housing units free of the artist definition, 
according to Glen Erickson. The term is 
applied merely for the cachet of its image. 
These units, like the Citizens Warehouse, 
will provide housing and working space for 
some artists and the professionals who ac- 
count for a growing segment of the market 
unhappy with the limitations both in space 
and definition in the standard room-divided 
house or apartment. 

The Venice Art Block is designed to 
allow many possibilities of usage. Basically 
the space is vertically divided. Above the 
first floor--generally a large, open area con- 
figured by the walls defining a bathroom-- 
two, three, or more open platforms con- 
nected by an open wood stair overlook one 
another. Glen Erickson states that these 
levels can be enclosed or left open according 
to tenant wish for use as another studio, a 
bedroom, or office. The variety and heights 
of wall surfaces and large and small spaces 
will allow many scales of work artistic and 
otherwise to be accomplished. The cost, 
however, is not moderate, but in order for 
this project to pencil out, Glen Erickson 


states that the high lease rates are required. 
Moderate cost for a studio is achieved by 
smaller studio size. At $900 dollars a 
month for the smallest studios, rents are 
competitive for legal studios and good 
apartments citywide. These small spaces 
seem surprisingly large, and are attrac- 
tively lighted by well placed windows. 
Each is an open room configured by a 
small bathroom element set on a bias, 
creating a variety of spaces and even the 
possibility of the future addition of a small 
loft. The architects have achieved a maxi- 
mum usage of the site, a long, narrow, 
almost triangular strip of land. They have 
crammed 20 units over an innovative 
parking layout by using three separate en- 
trances. The facade along Electric Avenue 
reduces scale, and has a playful and a 
richly composed juxtaposition of openings 
and materials; the architects have achieved 
a grouping of studios which seems 
spacious, with lots of amenities. The only 
thing the Art Block doesn’t have is any 
reasonable way to move large works of art 
in or out of the studio. 

It probably doesn’t matter, for most 
likely these spaces will not rent to artists. 
Nor, for that matter, do most of the AIR 
spaces created since inception of the 
ordinance rent to artists. In downtown, 
since the passage of the AIR ordinance, the 
art community has steadily dwindled. New 
conversions to legal studios are too costly 
to rent. Those old buildings which have 
survived demolition, like the Citizens 
Warehouse, are similarly too expensive. 
Only one project, the Santa Fe Art Colony, 
has successfully created some affordable 
space, through the assistance of the CRA. 
The AIR ordinance, initiated as a mecha- 
nism to promote artist studios at affordable 
rates, is a dismal failure. The ordinance 
has been a boon only to speculators devel- 
oping market rate live/work housing. Most 
artists, those without reputations or suc- 
cessful careers, continue to find their 
studios in illegal spaces. No longer able to 
inhabit whole warehouses illegally, artists 
have returned to the less evident spaces of 
small storefronts and outmoded or unat- 


tractively situated commercial structures. 
This underground artist housing will 
continue to grow, as will a demand for live/ 
work space in general. 

While the AIR ordinance has been a dis- 
aster for the downtown arts community, it 
has been good for the concept of live/work 
space. There is a demand for housing that 
breaks the common definitions, where 
creative businesses can be started in the 
home by filmmakers, clothing designers, 
jewelry makers, and architects; where 
people can find the space they need to do 
their thing. Loft design, as often featured in 
the magazines, is a field where designers 
can explore their ideas of space and 
aesthetics free of the enclosures for typical 
rooms. The incorporation of living and 
work makes sense in a city where planners 
are desperately searching for means to 
reduce travel. Glen Erickson points out that 
approval of the Venice Art Block was 
partially assured because of the effective 
argument that this project would not 
increase traffic density. More and more, 
this form will emerge as a model for 
housing as the people of our post industrial 
age return to their homes to live and work. 
There is efficiency here: less travel, more 
time and space to devote to your interests, 
and the inherent economy of a combined 
space. 

The artists, most of whom are low 
income, are unfortunately left out. How- 
ever, efforts are being made to try to find 
ways to insure that some of this legal live/ 
work space is accessible to the user group 
which initiated the demand. Within the past 
year, a non-profit organization, LA ART- 
SPACE, has been formed for the purpose of 
developing affordable artist housing, 
through any means: subsidy, patronage, or 
revision of the AIR Ordinance that can be 
brought to bear. This is necessary if Los 
Angeles is to have a healthy and diverse 
creative community. 


Carl Davis, AIA 

Mr. Davis, LA Architect's Critique Editor, is 
an architect and president of LA 
ARTSPACE. 


Architect requires approximately 300 square feet of office space 
(will share) and one parking space. Call Tim (213) 278-7657. 


Space Available 


Beverly/Fairfax, CBS adjacent. Office/studio, 500 square feet sublet. 
Private bath. Share full kitchen. Parking. Private entrance--7713 
Beverly Boulevard. (213) 931-1681. 


Brentwood Architect has 1-6 workstations and private offices 
available on Wilshire Bivd. Includes reception, conference room, 
FAX, copier, and free parking. Call Susan (213) 477-4267. 


Westwood Village--Extravagant Offices: Approximately 3,100 s.f., 
operable windows, restrooms, kitchen, polished wood floors, 
extensive interior glass, and skylights. Contact: Deron White (213) 
550-2547. 


Hi-Tech Prof. Offices. Inglewood Civic Center, Skylights, big 
windows, garden patio, free parking, telephone, fax, xerox, 
reception services. Call Linda (213) 419-2240. 


1-4 workstations available in attractive small office near PDC. 
amenities include reception, conference, fax, xerox, files, Mac Il, 
drawing storage, great restaurants nearby. Call (213) 273-0470. 


Services Offered 


Group de Ville. Passive and Active Solar Design. Energy Consulting. 
Title 24 Code Compliance. (213) 829-2738. 


Graphic Design/Zachry Design Associates: Architectural 
Brochures, real estate promotion, portfolio and RFP preparation, 
logos and stationery packages. Please call for an appointment. (213) 
836-9137. 


Jobs Offered 


Job Captain/Designer: 5 yrs. min. experience in senior housing and 
medical projects. OSHPD experience required. Excellent design, 
graphic, and production skills. Will be “on the boards.” Please send 
resume to Kenneth Rohde, AIA, Irwin Architectural Partnership, 7755 
Center Ave., Suite 390, Huntington Beach, CA 92647. No Calls. 


For Sale 


Rezak desks, Maylines, Merlin lettering system, Artemide tables and 
lamps, Columbo taborets, more. All in excellent condition from 
former studio. (213) 939-8569. 


Double your parking without 


expensive construction! 


Parking Solutions lifts can be installed for less than half 
the per-space cost of a new parking structure. 


For use indoors or out, The Parking Lift is cost effective in 
existing sites and buildings or new construction, and is vir- 
tually maintenance free. 


Fits existing parking layouts. Meets code requirements. 
Many safety features. Excellent guarantee. 


Call today for a free consultation. 1-800-359-5021 


PARKING / SOLUTIONS 


2663 Manhattan Beach Blvd., Redondo Beach, CA 90278 


RGA 


RICHARD GAGE ASSOCIATES 


* COMPUTER ANALYSIS AND POINT SYSTEM 
* RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
* HVAC SIZING INCLUDED 
* OVERNIGHT SERVICE AVAILABLE 


SANTA MONICA OFFICE 
213-828-3345 


If You Have a 
Question Regarding Plaster... 


CALL US! 


The technical staff of the Plastering Information 
Bureau can provide you with performance data on 
every kind of plastering application. They can show 
you how to meet critical standards for sound 
control, fireproofing, and abrasion resistance with 
specifications that can be understood and 
followed by every contractor and journeyman in 
the industry. 

Our experts can show you how to specify the 
more creative products of the plastering trades . . . 
coves, arches, molds and special designs. 

The Plastering Information Bureau can show you 
how to specify the job so that it can be done 
exactly as you want. . . at the lowest possible price. 

The Bureau is not associated with or operated 
by any manufacturer or group of manufacturers. It 
is wholly supported by the union plastering 
contractors and journeymen who are the direct 
suppliers of your plastering needs. 

Why not call us today? There is never a charge 
or obligation. 


O Contact Dick Gorman- 
plastering information bureau 


a division of the Southern Calitornia Plastering Institute, Inc. 
3427 Los Feliz Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90039 


(213) 663-2213 
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make planning stronger to reform the char- 
ter to create a stronger mayoral component. 
The Council is clear in its position that the 
planning director works for the Council, and 
yet the planning director’s appointed by the 
Mayor, so the question is, who are you 
serving? 

With all this centrifugal force created by 
the charter, where are the factors to bring 
people together? That’s my other major 
disappointment. I don’t feel that the system 
has committed itself to working together on 
major issues. Generally, policy is forced by 
an individual project, and that’s unhealthy. 


Do you see the Commission having an 
increased role in policy development? 


Yes, and that’s one of the positive trends. 
The Commission has welcomed the idea I 
put forward of having policy discussions on 
a monthly basis. 

The jobs-housing balance policy was put 
forward by the Commission and the Council 
adopted it. However, the Council has a 
ways to go in dealing with policy issues, 
such as the greater downtown issue. The 
Central City West, the Downtown Strategic 
Plan and Central City East specific plans 
are active subcomponents. Central City 
North is in limbo. The LA/DAPT can only 
be utilized on a fragmented basis until a 
commitment is made to go ahead with a 
specific plan. I feel very good about the 
greater downtown report which was just 
issued, because it sets the path to bring 
some of these things together. 

The Council has been operating on the 
premise that the greater downtown is truly 
the heart of the city, without ever saying so. 
I think it needs to be recognized publicly, as 
part of the basic underlying revision of the 
centers concept. Cal Hamilton had a cen- 
ters plan in the `70s that said that the greater 
downtown was the core of the city. That 
part got wiped out by the Planning Commis- 
sion and the Council, because they didn’t 
want to tackle the issue of a hierarchy of 
centers. Yet all the fundamental infrastruc- 
ture decisions of the last decade have been 
made on this premise. 
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Part of what makes the planning 
director's job tough is getting chewed up 
in the wars between the Council and the 
Mayor. Are there a lot of holes in that 
coat of yours? 


You have to look at two things. The first is 
that government has a negative image, be- 
cause as a country we've decided that it is a 
necessary evil. Elected officials suffer from 
this anti-government perception, and it’s 
difficult for them not to deflect the hostility 
on the managers of the departments that 
serve them. Also, until the city commits the 
basic resources to create necessary office 
automation there will continue to be a ter- 
rible swirling mass of citizen frustration, 
office holder frustration and staff frustration 
over the city's inability to track information. 

Second, the planning function is very 
little understood: you're either a good guy 
or a bad guy depending on whom you agree 
with. This issue of balancing between con- 
flicting interests is something that both the 
Mayor and the City Council have to deflect 
onto the planning director in order to sur- 
vive politically. Any big city planning di- 
rector’s doing the best job when he or she is 
consistently angering various portions of 
the constituent interests. 


You knew all of that going in, of course. 


Yes, but I didn’t anticipate the inflexibility 
of the system in dealing with consensus de- 
cisions. Conflict is valued more than con- 
sensus, particularly at the political level, 
because that’s what gets headlines. To the 
degree that you can reduce conflicts, the 
substantive policy and planning issues will 
become the focus. But the system is in 
danger of succumbing to the temptation for 
short term gains with publicity flashes and 
ten second sound bites. 


What does the next planning director 
need to do in order to get the system to 


function? 


The next planning director needs to have a 
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couple of key interests at heart. One is the 
revival of the inner city. Another is an ap- 
preciation and a commitment to urban de- 
sign. And the third is a commitment to a 
question I haven’t even talked about, the 
fact that we live in an earthquake prone part 
of the country. In addition, both the Coun- 
cil and the Mayor are going to have to back 
off from their excessive demands on the 
department. They're asking too much. 

A lot depends on creating a core intelli- 
gence group within the planning department 
that can provide a service to the Mayor and 
the City Council as to long term options, 
and a means to set up, say, a continuing 
series of workshops with design profession- 
als and other groups. It won’t happen un- 
less the budgetary issues are resolved, and 
some ordering of priorities is agreed to by 
the people putting the demands on the de- 
partment. I think the Commission could 
help considerably, more so than any other 
force in City Hall at the moment, and I 
think they ought to be directly approached. 

The danger is getting from here to there 
because in the next six months there are 
going to be critical budgetary decisions. 
The new director may suddenly have to deal 
with a decimated operation. Then the ques- 
tion’s going to be does the advance plan- 
ning side of the operation survive? 


Why did you resign? 


There’s a time to come and a time to go. I 
had given myself a five year checkpoint and 
had started being approached by people 
from other organizations, and that led me to 
think seriously about what I wanted to do 
next. I felt there was so much interference 
from the staffs of certain elected officials 
that it just wasn’t worth it anymore. There 
were several fundamental questions. Had I 
accomplished enough? And the answer to 
that was yes. Was it worth a prolonged 
battle within a difficult political situation? 
And the answer to that was no. And finally, 
did I want to redefine Ken Topping instead 
of LA? And the answer to that was yes, and 
that’s what I’m in the process of doing. 
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What's your feeling about the uniformity 
of housing type in any area versus 
diversity of housing type? 


I’m an advocate of mixed income housing 
within buildings and within neighborhoods. 
But if we’re going to preserve single family 
neighborhoods we’ve got to choose certain 
neighborhoods that will be denser to pre- 
serve others. 


How do you decide which neighborhoods 
should get more development? 


First of all you start dealing with transporta- 
tion. Beverly Fairfax, for example, is a 
neighborhood that doesn’t function very 
well because it’s too dense for the circula- 
tion system that exists. If you look at other 
neighborhoods that are low density and ask 
how much traffic would be generated if we 
increased density by x, you can make those 
decisions based on infrastructure capacity. 


Has the city's political leadership 
changed its attitudes towards affordable 
housing? 


The creation of the Housing Commission, 
the Housing Department, and some of the 
appointments made. communicate that the 
Mayor and the Council are actively pushing 
Los Angeles into the future. The only way 
Los Angeles can be governed is to bring 
new energy, ideas, people, and institutions 
into the picture, and that’s happening. My 
sense is there’s more acceptance of change 
within the political leadership than there is 
for status quo, which in itself is a real 
change, and that’s a very exciting time to be 
working in the city. 
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the plan making function so that people 
think more schematically in terms of how to 
augment key features of each community. 

One of the planned LA/DAPT charrettes 
will deal with a restatement of the centers 
vision, which could have a greater effect on 
the entire planning system than anything 
else, if it is kept in the program, and not 
washed away by budget cuts. 

Something has to be done to examine, 
for example, height districts in relation to 
the centers concept. The height districts 
were applied on a district-by-district basis 
in the early days of zoning, and no one has 
dealt with the issue of heights along 
Wilshire. Should there be a structure along 
Wilshire that’s higher than the highest 
structure in downtown? I believe not. 

The greater downtown area is the core of 
the region; it’s unique in its variety of func- 
tions, and it has the possibility of becoming 
an exquisitely varied and dynamic place. 
But you need to articulate what the heights 
should be, not only along Wilshire but in 
other parts of the city, because that one 
element alone describes place almost as 
significantly as the massing potential or the 
character of the development. 


In Los Angeles the people responsible for 
transportation planning and the people 
responsible for the rest of planning have 
different agendas and different bosses. 
What should be done about that? 


The Planning Department was transferred a 
small increment of staff from the DOT a 
few years ago, in order to formulate the 
transportation element which will be done 
in about a year. The idea was that the pol- 
icy aspects of transportation planning need 
to drive the engineering aspects, rather than 
vice versa. In the course of developing the 
community plan revision program, and in 
rail transit, there has been a functional inte- 
gration of city planning and transportation 
department staffs on a team basis. Most of 
the specific plans adopted or underway 
involve transportation components. 

The engineering side is always going to 


be there. Is there a dysfunction in having the 
two programs operating parallel on either 
side of a departmental boundary? I don’t 
think so. Having administered consolidated 
departments in other places, I know that 
reorganization isn’t always the answer. 
Teamwork is usually the best answer. 

Los Angeles doesn’t have many good 
models because the system isn’t designed to 
encourage teamwork. I have always advo- 
cated a Mayor's development cabinet to 
bring together Planning, DOT, Engineering, 
Building and Safety, CRA. They function to 
some degree on a coordinated basis, but only 
because of the desires of the individual de- 
partments, and pressures to coordinate. 
There are equal pressures not to coordinate. 
So you have a problem of mixed messages, 
some Council offices saying ‘‘you guys get 
together and coordinate,” others saying, 
**don’t coordinate too much.”’ 

There are two models of how transporta- 
tion planning should proceed, polar opposite 
approaches to the transportation/land use is- 
sue. One is the Ventura Boulevard model 
which says do everything you can in terms 
of demand management and when the traffic 
reaches a certain point, shut the development 
down. The opposite model is Central City 
West which has an aggressive reconfigura- 
tion of transport facilities including a 
busway, a whole series of freeway on- and 
off- ramps, a movement of the wishbone 
connectors of the one-way street system four 
or five blocks west of the Harbor freeway 
plus a major new metrorail station. That’s a 
new perspective on how we finance new 
infrastructure to encourage positive future 
development. 

The other critical thing is the station area 
developments for the rail transit network. 
They're being built, but not exactly where 
the centers are. New centers will emerge 
around some of those station areas, and to 
me that’s a much tougher question of coordi- 
nation than petty institutional problems. 


Which areas were the least successful in 
your tenure as director? 


One of the big disappointments was the 


apparent intractability of the system in at- 
tempting to streamline regulations. On the 
one hand, the regulatory system has to be 
made more understandable, and on the 
other hand, better tailored on a mass basis 
for different communities. You need stan- 
dard Q conditions or performance stan- 
dards so that you get away from the morass 
of contradictory individual restrictions. If I 
had anything to do over again I would 
spend more time trying to dislodge institu- 
tional obstacles. At the time I felt it was 
critical to get the advance planning pro- 
gram up and running again, and that it 
would be possible to follow along with 
regulatory simplification. It is now appar- 
ent that they both had to go hand in hand: 
20-20 hindsight. 


What about the schedule where half the 
planning staff is off on Monday and half 
is off on Friday? A four day week is 
okay, not a net three day week. 


I agree. I’m sure the department audit will 
tigger an adjustment. But that’s an em- 
ployee relations issue that goes back well 


over a decade. When I first came on board, 


it was apparent that this issue would take 
some time to work out. I set it aside with 
the idea that the audit would come along 
sooner after it was required two years ago. 


At the AIA-sponsored regional urban 
design conference, Dan Garcia said that 
the planning process in this city is a 
shambles, and that the department is one 
of regulators, not planners. 


Dan’s wrong. The planning process is at 
an extraordinarily different level than it 
was just a few years ago, notwithstanding 
chronic problems of overload and exces- 
sive demands, both from inside and outside 
the city. The department is functioning 
better now in terms of long range planning 
than it has in years. 


Of the 359 staff in the planning 
department, how many do planning? 


There are about 200 planning positions, and 
that’s split roughly equally between ad- 
vance and current planning. The others are 
support: technical, mapping, clerical and so 
on. When Dan was chairman of the Com- 
mission, you had 196 total staff, and only 
about 20 doing advance planning. 

It’s only been in the last year or two that 
we've balanced it out. The accumulation of 
overlapping regulations started long before 
my time and will probably go on until the 
political commitment is made by the Mayor 
and the City Council to revamp the regula- 
tory structure. 


The City Council and the Mayor benefit 
politically from fragmentation. Is a 
lawsuit necessary to bring all these 
regulations into conformity? 


It’s possible that people may become so 
upset with the disorganized state of the 
regulatory apparatus that you could have 
another AB 283, but I think there’s a much 
greater threat that citizen participation is 
going to be gradually squeezed down. The 
community plan revision program has 
within it the seeds of regulatory reform, and 
the citizen planning advisory committees 
were the pressure valve to reduce the sepa- 
rate neighborhood demands. If that pro- 
gram can’t be carried forward fast enough, 
those neighborhood demands are going to 
increase again. If organized citizen input is 
squeezed off, and you get down to neigh- 
borhood zoning fights, you’re going to find 
a citizen uprising that will make Prop U 
look like child’s play. 


Is the planning process in our city 
political by charter? 


Not really. The chapter on city planning 
focuses on the Mayor, the Planning Com- 
mission and the planning director. It 
doesn’t really speak much of the Council, 
yet the Council is the predominant political 
force within the city. 

The overall system that the charter has 
set up is known as the “‘weak mayor sys- 
tem,” and it may be necessary in order to 
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the higher rent costs, and so these two eco- 
nomic groups were pitted against one an- 
other. 

Now the housing market isn’t working at 
various levels. The costs of land and pro- 
ducing housing are such that the market 
cannot produce housing for people who 
earn $50,000 a year. After you get up to the 
$70,000 or $60,000 a year tier, then the 
market can start to produce housing. 

From the perspective of the Housing 
Department, we can obtain as much housing 
subsidy as possible and target that to the 
people who are falling out of the market as 
SROs are being demolished. But then 
we've got this tier in between where it 
might be inappropriate to spend a lot of 
public dollars subsidizing a $40,000 income 
level, but maybe market incentives we be 
imposed. 

We have some 10,000 housing units de- 
molished a year, as a result of both earth- 
quake unsafe buildings and, up until re- 
cently, a hot economy. We are producing 
only about 15,000 housing units a year, but 
we're growing at a rate of about 25,000 
households a year. So it’s getting worse at 
a rate of 10,000 housing units a year. 


What percentage of those new units needs 
to be low income? 


We need to recharge the market at every 
income level. It’s not enough to put hous- 
ing units at the $50,000 level because they 
just don’t trickle down. 

Another outgrowth of this economy is 
that housing is being perceived as a nega- 
tive in terms of quality of life; people think 
there’s too much housing being built. In 
reality, quality of life in Los Angeles is de- 
fined by the availability of decent places to 
live, and requires more housing. We need 
to rebuild constituencies for housing. In the 
fifties, people were supportive of housing 
because they got their little dream house; 
we need create a new dream that’s realistic. 


What are some of the incentives to offer 
people? 


You have to work on several levels. First, 
you have to work with the Planning Depart- 
ment. We have over 30 community plan 
revisions underway where in some cases I’m 
sure the process is being opened as a blank 
slate. A good planner is one who says, 
you've got to take responsibility for citywide 
problems and implement the solutions with 
your own Community Plan Advisory Com- 
mittee. Every community plan area needs to 
figure out a way to accommodate some den- 
sification and the addition of housing units. 
We need to structure our planning process 
and work with our planners to understand 
that housing expansion isn’t bad. 


But the single family home is part of the 
roots of LA. 


Well, that’s what people say, but 65% of 
Angelenos live in apartments; some 817,000 
housing units are rental units. So the image 
only lives in people’s heads. The other im- 
age is home ownership, and although I’ve 
been an advocate of rental housing because 
it’s easier to build and subsidize, I think 
we've got to look at different ownership 
models. Through ownership we can start 
building a constituency for more housing. 
When it becomes clear the only way you’re 
going to get more ownership within a decent 
commuting distance is through some in- 
creased density, some people may say that’s 
all right. 


How would you maintain a balance 
between development or densification and 
quality of life? 


If you start with a model that says we want 
to enhance quality of life as described by a 
number of variables, then you can look at it 
from a little more distance and not just say 
quality of life is no development. Quality of 
life could be development around transit cor- 


ridors that reduces congestion, or relocat- 
ing jobs in the right places, and all of that 
involves development. The only way to 
solve the city’s problems is by making 
changes in development and transportation 
patterns. You’ve got to promote a decent 
place to live and home ownership as an es- 
sential component of life, and then struc- 
ture the planning around it. 

Currently, the Air Quality Management 
District is making decisions regionally, but 
in a very narrow way. We have a Planning 
Department with a growth management 
plan that doesn’t have anything to do with 
housing--the only mention of housing is 
through the jobs-housing balance, and 
that’s a transportation issue, it has nothing 
to do with housing per se. It all needs to be 
integrated. 

I've fought for community control over 
the decisions that affect communities, but 
for the good of the city, certain types of 
policy issues have to be addressed on a 
regional or at least citywide basis. There 
have to be rail lines through the Valley, 
there have to be mass transit routes, and 
there has to more housing. 


How would you facilitate low income 
home ownership? 


The problem with low income home own- 
ership is that it has to be deeply subsidized. 
If it costs $150,000 to build a home that 
someone can only afford to pay $50,000 
for, then I’m putting $100,000 into it. If 
that person turns around and sells it for 
$150,000, they just made $100,000 at my 
expense. You have to restrict the capital 
gain from the sale, and that takes away 
some of the private sector, ‘‘make a million 
on real estate" attitudes that people bring 
to buying a home. 

The difficulty of structuring home own- 
ership programs for very low income 
people is that you've got to put a lot of 
public money into them, and then when 
you demand that the money come back, it 


often sets up tension and resentment. It’s 
also harder to monitor than rental property. 

There also aren’t too many models for 
programs that subsidize the single woman 
who teaches school for $26,000 a year, in 
high cost areas where the differential be- 
tween what she can afford and what it costs 
to produce the housing are as large as they 
are in lower income areas. It’s tough, and 
the programs don’t exist so we need to 
make them up. 


What incentives should be given to 
develop housing and affordable housing? 


I think substantial density bonuses near 
transportation nodes makes a lot of sense. 
Developers of major tracts like City Center 
North or obsolete industrial tracts should be 
given some expediting on their specific 
plans and EIRs. We've got to take a serious 
look at parking requirements in certain ar- 
eas and see if they can be reduced. The 
economic advantages of developing mixed- 
use are marginal if you have 100% parking 
requirements and very low income target- 
ing, but I think you could generate a lot of 
middle and lower middle income housing if 
there were flexibility with parking and very 
low income requirements. 

There’s something about the way park- 
ing requirements interact with fire safety re- 
quirements and our zoning laws to create 
the four over two cubes that we’re seeing 
being built in Beverly Fairfax and other 
parts of the city. There’s no relationship 
between the pedestrian and the building. 
The height restrictions make them sit rela- 
tively low to the ground, and they fill up the 
envelope within seven feet of the property 
line. This kind of building creates negative 
community response that makes it hard to 
build housing. We've got to reevaluate all 
of those requirements and the way they 
interact. 
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Ken Topping's Post Mortem on Planning in LA 


In the following interview, Kenneth 
Topping, former planning director for the 
city of Los Angeles, discusses his recent 
resignation with Marc Futterman and 
Arthur Golding, and offers some opinions 
on the department’s successes and failures. 


What were some of the accomplishments 
of your tenure as planning director? 


First, the expansion of the staff from some 
196 positions originally to 359 positions au- 
thorized in the '91 budget. That represents 
a catching up process of resource allocation. 
Los Angeles has a tremendous mix of activ- 
ity that generates a need for revamping the 
entire advance planning program, and along 
with the expansion of the staff came the op- 
portunity to begin to replan the city. 

Related to that was the completion of the 
massive multi-million dollar (AB 283) 
downzoning effort, to make zoning consis- 
tent with the General Plan for the first time 
in the city’s history. In rezoning over 
300,000 parcels through automated map- 
ping technology, a permanent database was 
set up both for zoning and general plan land 
use designations. The computerized infor- 
mation creates a foundation so that as the 
city is replanned the zoning will follow on a 
1 to 1 basis. 

Six major citywide plans are underway. 
They include the air quality element and the 
balanced growth element, which reexam- 
ines the centers concept in relation to traffic 
and infrastructure and what we know now 
about centers and other aspects of form 
such as boulevards and corridors. This 
element will redefine centers in terms of 
form and the areas’ capacity to accept 
growth. 

The third citywide element is the hous- 
ing element, and then there’s the safety 
element that includes all the different city 
policies regarding natural and manmade 
hazards. There’s also a transportation ele- 
ment and a solid waste management ele- 


ment. In addition, there’s an update of the 
Los Angeles International Airport master- 
plan, which has citywide implications. 

When I came in, the citywide program 
was virtually nonexistent, and the commu- 
nity plan revisions were not happening. 
Three community plans have just been 
done--Westwood, Hollywood and Wilming- 
ton have all been completed in the last three 
years, and Chatsworth/Porter Ranch and 
Granada Hills have been completed and are 
awaiting EIRs. The communities currently 
under revision include Northeast, Sylmar, 
West Adams, Southeast, and coming up is 
North Hollywood. We've also prepared 
some two dozen specific plans, including 
Porter Ranch, adopted in July, Ventura 
Boulevard, adopted in early January, and 
Central City West which is about to be 
adopted. 

Some eight specific plans have been 
through the Planning Commission this last 
year, about a dozen pending in the city at- 
torney’s office, and another dozen are in 
some phase of completion within the neigh- 
borhood planning division. These specific 
plans are an important source of redirection 
because they represent a marrying of the 
conceptual work done on the community 
plan level with the regulatory work that’s 
been done piecemeal. 

There have been 14 significant citywide 
ordinances adopted over the last several 
years. The 1986 Neighborhood Protection 
Ordinance was one of the rare direct appli- 
cations of the centers concept. It estab- 
lished boundaries of 29 different centers in 
height district one, and required stepping 
back from adjacent residential properties. 

There was also the first citywide sign or- 
dinance, although much of the work was 
done in Cal Hamilton’s time. Slope density 
came in 1987, and transfer of floor area 
came in 1988. That applies only to down- 
town, but it has potential applicability in 
many centers, particularly the Wilshire 
corridor. Recycling and mini-mall ordi- 


nances came in 1989, and then family 
daycare, hazardous waste, parking, site 
plan, floor area averaging, public notice, 
sewer permit allocation, and the new open 
zone classification all came in 1990. 

I feel particularly good about the five 
neighborhood charrettes that were done co- 
operatively with AIA and UDAC, and gave 
visibility to the beginning of a permanent 
urban design program that will be more 
fully implemented if an urban design plan- 
ner is appointed. 


What were some of the major items of 
unfinished business? 


The geographic information system that’s 
been built is only the beginning of a much 
larger system that will allow for parcel data 
to be accessed through modem by private 
users. The opportunity is there to have 
mapped information at any scale on zoning, 
general plan, and land use by parcel, and 
specific regulations governing use of an 
individual site. Through the first four com- 
munity plan revisions, there is now a land 
use inventory. A four digit code gives the 
exact nature of activity on a given site, and 
an historic preservation file documents the 
historical value of a given structure. 

One frustration is the streamlining of the 
zoning code which we tried to start over the 
last several years, but were not able to get 
support from the City Council. The zoning 
categories aren’t functionally integrated 
with the community plan categories. It 
needs intellectual coherence so that the 
zones represent a land use concept rather 
than just a mix of uses determined in 1946. 


Why the lack of Council support? 


The finance committee pulled the item a 
year and a half ago on the grounds that it 
should be done as a consultant effort rather 
than a staff effort. We were instructed to 
find the money at about the time when 


Gary Squier on the City's Housing Crisis 


Recently appointed by Mayor Bradley to 
head the city’s new Housing Preservation 
and Production Department, Gary Squier 
began his career as a volunteer on Skid 
Row, and has since served as a housing 
developer and acting director of the City 
Housing Authority. Ann Zimmerman met 
with Squier to dicuss his vision for the fu- 
ture of housing in Los Angeles. 


Could you explain why this department 
was created and go into some of its 
responsibilities? 


The Housing Department was created after 
the city realized that its existing infrastruc- 
ture wasn’t operating at a high enough level 
to focus directly on the housing issue. 
Housing was handled by the Community 
Development Department; it didn’t have de- 
partmental status. The City Council re- 
sponded to recommendations from as far 
back as a 1987 report of the Urban Land 
Institute on housing in Skid Row, and said 
to the city, we’re shocked that you have no 
single entity responsible for housing. That 
was followed by a Blue Ribbon Committee 
which arrived at the same conclusion: there 
were some 11 different agencies that have 
something to do with housing but nobody 
has primary responsibility. So a Housing 
Department and a Housing Commission 
were created; the Department was carved 
out of the Community Development Depart- 
ment. The Commission is made up of four 
appointees of the Mayor and three appoint- 
ees of Council. It has general oversight 
over all agencies that have something to do 
with housing, and an advisory relationship 
with the Housing Department. 


Does this department assemble those 11 
agencies under one roof? 


Not officially, although it’s charged with 
coordinating city housing activity. It is one 


of my principal objectives to go beyond 
being simply a housing program responsible 
for placing federal and state funds, to ex- 
panding it to the broader question of why 
we have a housing problem, how it is part 
of the urban/city bureaucratic system, and 
having a specific impact on those systems. 
It’s this department’s responsibility to make 
sure the city includes housing as a primary 
objective in planning for the future. It is our 
responsibility to identify and work within 
the system to remove any unnecessary bar- 
riers to the expansion and preservation of 
the housing supply--building and safety, 
planning, or environmental issues. We are 
also responsible for working with the state 
and federal governments to generate new 
resources for affordable housing. We’re 
immediately looking at the possible imposi- 
tion of a fee on new commercial develop- 
ment to mitigate impact on the affordable 
housing supply. In other words, if new 
commercial development generates jobs, 
those workers need housing, and some fee 
is paid by the commercial development 
might fund those housing units. We are 
working with the community/public/private 
sectors to develop a linkage program that 
works economically and politically for the 
commercial development community. 


Is the Housing Department primarily 
advisory? 


With regard to our own program, it’s im- 
plementation--we have a $40 million 
budget. With regard to the Redevelopment 
Agency, it’s advisory, primarily through the 
Housing Commission. We provide back- 
ground reports to the Commission, then 
they judge the performance of the Redevel- 
opment Agency, the Housing Authority, 
and the Planning Department. 

The department impacts political and bu- 
reaucratic systems that affect the housing 
supply, it is a lobbying force at the state and 


federal government, it is a builder of coali- 
tions to bring new resources to housing 
from the corporate community, foundation 
community, investors, and banks. Finally, 
it implements city housing programs using 
federal and other dollars to rehabilitate 
single family homes and build new housing. 


What is the time frame for developing the 
city’s housing policy? 


We'll have a framework for the policy de- 
velopment by April or May, then we’ll 
launch into a process of taking existing 
work and thought on the issue of housing 
policy, and restructuring it into the first 
year’s policy. That will be done by the end 
of August, so that we can start impacting 
budgets for next year. 


What can the city do about homelessness- 
-is it merely a symptom of the general 
housing crisis? 


Particularly for the lowest income sectors of 
the city, housing is just one piece of what’s 
necessary to build the supportive living en- 
vironment. They also need decent schools, 
employment opportunities, services, child 
care, senior citizens, tutoring... When I was 
working in Skid Row it was a community of 
older men, 30% alcoholic, maybe 30% with 
psychological problems. Today, Skid 
Row’s much younger, it’s much tougher, 
it’s has a heavy drug orientation, and carries 
with it a whole host of problems that we 
didn’t see 15 years ago. 

This department doesn’t deal with Skid 
Row. I’m not sure why, but the problem of 
emergency transitional housing stayed with 
the CDD. The preservation of the single 
room occupancy hotels is essentially their 
job, but we do have a responsibility there. 
There are real hurdles encountered by re- 
habers of brick buildings and they have to 
do with some of the ambiguities in the 


things were starting to tighten up money- 
wise, so it was a Catch-22. 

The urban design planner selection proc- 
ess is also threatened by budgetary cut- 
backs. I had reorganized the program to put 
the site planning, the urban design unit, and 
the design review board planners all into 
one section under this position. The AIA 
needs to move in quickly and aggressively 
to make sure that the position is filled with 
a competent design professional. 


Whom should the AIA address in order to 
become an advocate for urban design? 


Urban design advocates are going to have to 
link up with other interests. Although AIA 
has done a credible job in beginning to get 
the attention of decision makers, you need a 
critical mass of people. 

Architects are a wonderful source for 
communication between neighborhood ac- 
tivists and the development industry in the 
sense that you see both your client needs 
and the design needs of the city. You can 
begin to communicate with some of the 
other interest groups, particularly over the 
issue of the selection of the next director, 
and also over the qualitative standard ap- 
plied to the planning process to deal with 
facelifts, form, and proper functioning of 
the city at neighborhood, community and 
citywide scales. 


Do you see urban design going beyond 
facelift? 


Far beyond, but I use that as a starting point 
because there are sizable parts of the city 
that need cosmetic treatment. But we need 
conceptual work similar to what had been 
done at various points by some of Cal's 
people. Many of those community plans 
did include conceptual work that was lost 
and buried in the files. That way of think- 
ing needs to be resurrected and brought into 


Continued on 8 


codes, the difference between what happens 
at the plan check level and in the field. 
What we can do is work with Building and 
Safety to emphasize the importance of rapid 
processing on affordable housing projects. 
A number of low income projects just re- 
ceived tax credits from the state, and the 
state has given the recipients until some- 
thing like July 1 or June 30 to get their 
building permits. If they don’t get their 
building permits in June then they will have 
lost millions of dollars in tax credits. Right 
now the Department of Building and Safety 
has agreed to put this kind of project on the 
front burner. 


Apart from the need for low income 
housing, how do we solve the middle 
class housing crisis? 


There’s always a housing problem in any 
city at any time, but in the late seventies, 
Los Angeles went from a situation where 
there were fairly significant vacancies, and 
acquisition costs for single family houses 
were reasonable for a working class family, 
to a situation in the early "80s where va- 
cancy rates in SROs went from 20% to 0%. 
In 1978 there was a realization that rents 
were doubling and tripling at such a rate 
that there was impetus for a rent stabiliza- 
tion ordinance. Simultaneously, federal 
cutbacks stopped production of housing, so 
we experienced a sudden crisis. 


Is this different from other cities? 


I don’t know. The city wasn’t looking at it 
closely enough during that time to know 
what happened. But our job sector began 
expanding significantly, primarily for a 
large number of low wage and high wage 
jobs. In the absence of housing production, 
the high wage jobs drove up housing prices. 
Low wage jobs were inadequate to pay for 
Continued on 8 
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“Architects can either wait for the 
enlightened client who may never appear, 
or they can be the initiators of housing 
projects. LACDC and LA Family Housing 
are local examples of organizations that 
develop, design and own long term 
Los Angeles Community Design Center affordable housing projects. Another 
Left and above: elevation and first floor plan, las avenue is for more architects to become 

N N E involved with the policy making side 
where they can indirectly influence a 
large number of housing designs. 
Business as usual is clearly not the 
answer.” 


William Huang 
Los Angeles Community Design Center 


Killefer Flammang Purtill Architects 


Lower far right: Mary Andrews Clark Residence, 
downtown Los Angeles.. The building was designed in 
1912 as a residential hotel for unmarried working 
women, and served as such until the 1987 Whittier 
earthquake. In the fall of 1990, it was purchased by 
Crescent Bay Company and the LACDC to rehabilitate it 
into a 153 room low income residential hotel. 


Upper far right: site plan, Crescent Court, downtown 
Los Angeles. Scheduled to begin construction in 
February, the project contains 32 three-bedroom, 
bungalow-style units around a central court. The units, 
slated for low and moderate income levels, will sell for 
$85,000-$120,000. The land was donated by the city in 
a CRA-sponsored competition. 


Near right: Llncoln Ashland development, Santa 
Monica, Killefer Flammang Purtill Architects. Currently 
in working drawings, this project combines I5 one- 
bedroom units, 15 two-bedroom units and I5 
townhouses, all low income, with retail and office space 
along Lincoin Boulevard. 


Johannes Van Tilburg & Partners 


Far left: courtyard facade and plan, Crossroads 
Condominiums, Inglewood. The project contains 
all low-income for sale housing, with units from 
between 7504/50 square feet. The land was 
made available by the city for below market rate, 
and construction was kept at a low cost by the 
repetition of one component building. 


Near left: street facade and typical residential 

floor plan, Venice Renaissance, Venice. The 

project includes 33,000 square feet of ground 

floor commerical and retail space, 66 market- 

rate condominiums, and 23 low-cost rental units | 
for seniors. | 


John V. Mutlow, AIA 


Right: perspective, 
Manhattan Place low income 
elderly housing, Koreatown, 
Los Angeles. Each cluster of 
six units forms a single design 
element through the projection 
and articulation of the 
balconies, which retains the 
economy of the slab 
configuration behind. The 
central courtyard internally 
links the south residential 
wing, the east residential wing 
and the communal spaces. 
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Rebecca L. Binder, AIA 
Architecture and Planning 


Right: east elevation, Brenta 
Apartments, Venice, Rebecca L. 
Binder, AIA. This 8-unit housing 
project is desinged as two 
buildings connected at grade by 
parking, at entry level with an 
internal courtyard, and at upper 
levels by stairs, walks and 
bridges. The project includes two 
affordable housing units. 


w 


Far right: elevations and first and second floor plan, Vemon 
Apartments, Venice, Rebecca L. Binder, AIA. This low cost 
housing project was designed to convert from eight loft spaces 
to eight one-bedroom apartments, to four three-bedroom 
apartments or condominiums. A block and tackle is located on 
the upper levels for hoisting large artworks or materials. 


“Obstacles to developing housing 
include long review processes and 
extremely restrictive zoning and 
building codes that give no specific 
treatment for the production of low 
income housing. Federal, state and 
local funding programs have been 


Arnold Stalk, LA Family Housing dismantled, and there is a lack of tax 
Corporation A š š 

¿a incentives, and a lack of involvement of 
Above: rendering, Cochran Villa. The e 
Siya aliaa #0 unite aai the private sector. As more funds 
a become available, more architects will 
Left: axonometric, Triangle House get involved.” 
Transitional Housing, Boyle Heights. 
Triangle House was built with private 
funding from foundations at $39/square ! Amold Stalk 
foot, and includes 40-bed housing and LA Family Housing Corporation 


comprehensive social services for formerly 
homeless families. 


James Bonar, FAIA, Cavaedium 


Near right and middie: entrance lobby perspective and 
axonometric, Prentice Hotel, downtown Los Angeles, 
Cavaedium. This three-story unreinforced masonry 
building has two commercial spaces on the ground 
floor, and two floors of single room occupancy above. 
The high ceilings allow self contained houses” to be 
constructed inside the building, emphasizing the idea of 
a residential setting. 


Far right: elevation and pian, Genesis Hotel, downtown 
Los Angeles, Cavaedium. The Genesis Hotel, a 32-room 
single occupancy hotel on Main Street, provides 
permanent, low income housing for residents of Skid 
Row. An arched steel canopy distinguishes the hotel 
entrance from the two adjacent retail spaces. 


Koning Eizenberg Architecture, Inc. 


Below and left: ground floor and second floor plans, and “One way to encourage the development of more 
fro j , Simone Hotel, SRO rehab, d a ° i 
Loe Angeles, Koning Lizenbew Architecture ne n affordable housing would be to designate housing 


density by FAR rather than number of units to 
encourage the development of smaller units. Also 
parking requirements could be eased to 1 or 1 1/2 
cars per unit for units under +/- 600 square feet or 
within a designated radius of public transportation 
route. Finally, the planning/construction approval 

process should be expedited. Reduced 

construction holding time would significantly 

reduce the cost of development and consequently 
expected return and rental rates.” 


Julle Elzenberg 
Koning Eizenberg Architects 
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Housing for Artists? 


The Citizens Warehouse downtown near the LA 
River and the Venice Art Block are two poles in 
the evolution of artist housing in Los Angeles 
The Citizens Warehouse, circa 1890-1912, was 
illegally converted into more than 20 artist 
studios just before the 1981 implementation of 
the Artist in Residence (AIR) Ordinance, which 
made occupying such spaces legal provided 
they met a number of requirements specified by 
the housing code. This building reflects the 
emergence and decline of the artist community 
downtown. The Venice Art Block is new 
construction by Koning Eizenberg Architects and 
Glen Erickson Architect and Developer. This 
clever and attractive 20 unit building reflects the 
changes in Venice from seedy seaside artist 
community to an upscale, trendy neighborhood. 
Both projects speak to what was and is, and 
could have been, but became artist housing. 
More importantly, the Citizens Warehouse and 
the Venice Art block are models for new housing 
in practical, economic, as well as aesthetic 
terms. 

The Citizens Warehouse, an old tallow 
factory turned furniture/book/soy sauce ware- 
house, was developed by a group of artists. The 
building was subdivided into studios without 
permits or much in the way of plans. Spaces 
were leased without the cost assessments 
inherent in code compliance or professional 
service. Leases cost approximately $.18 per 
square foot depending on the extent to which 
the artist-developers finished the space. For ex- 
ample, if the artist-tenant built all the interior 
walls including the inside walls along the 


Design for Housing: It's Good to 


Every century is in part defined by architectural 
programs exemplifying the aspirations of society 
and its architects. In the eighteenth century the 
great gardens of France and England symbolized 
the rationalist belief that humankind could order 
nature. The great vaults of the nineteenth 
century's exhibition halls and train stations 
wedded democratic science, as opposed to 
divine right, with space. Every person could feel 
ownership of the exhilaration, freedom and 
terror of the great halls and the machines they 
contained. 

Twentieth century modernism spawned 
housing as opposed to residences. For much of 
the past 100 years the production and design of 
housing has both inspired our best architects 
and served as a testament of the architect's 
engagement with the social issues of our time. 
Unfortunately, for the architect, the destruction 
of Pruit Igoe in 1972 should now be understood 
as not only the rejection of modern forms but 
also the jettisoning of the project of modernism. 
Architects as a profession have since wallowed 
in a sea of self-congratulatory formalism that 
has eschewed, or at least put on the back shelf, 
participation in the mass discourse and issues 
that shape the contemporary city. Whatever the 
flaws of personality and approach, and there 
were many, who is so bold to design a 
“usonian” house for this time? Who is so 
optimistic as to propose a “unite d'habitation?” 
What is the future role of design and the 
architect in the shaping of this nation’s critical 
housing needs? 

“Design for Housing,” a joint project of the 
Design Arts Program of the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the American Architectural 
Foundation, is an attempt to wrest the design 
community from the complacency of the past 20 
years and in a modest way contribute to the 
reinvigoration of the architect as an individual 
as well as a professional providing a service and 
a product. Through a series of workshops held 
in Baltimore this fall, Los Angeles this winter, 
and St. Louis during the spring, the Endowment 
and the Foundation are bringing together 
architects, managers, developers and residents 
to discuss the relationship of design to the 
building and use of housing. 


corridors, or installed the plumbing including 
drain lines, a space would be leased at a cheaper 
rate. Leasing was active, and by early 1981 the 
building was fully occupied. Most tenants chose 
to develop their own spaces as a strategy to 
reduce cost and insure individuality. Some hired 
designers to adapt their spaces, and subcontrac- 
tors to build them. No one asked for city 
permission. 

The studios were wildly different and often in 
flagrant violation of building code. One woman 
artist leased a portion of the basement and a part 
of the first floor directly above. She cut an 
enormous hole between the two spaces with no 
guard rail around the hole or joining stair. This 
space was known as the Pit and was never to be 
revealed to building inspectors. In the basement 
a family with infant son rented more than 5000 
square feet at $.06 per square foot. The ceiling 
height was below seven feet, and there were 
rats. Here the husband and wife could fabricate 
and paint their graphic creations (large vacuum 
formed penguins, flamingos and palms), start 
their business, and live. They lived and worked 
here for a year or more surrounded by black 
plastic partitions, until the hard circumstances of 
their existence became too much and they 
abandoned the space. 

Above ground, the studios were more suc- 
cessful. An advertising executive created an 
enormous almost empty room with polished oak 
floors, sand blasted brick walls, wood columns, 
joists, and a wood subfloor ceiling. Here she 
could dance, draw, and meditate. A video artist 
and sculptor made a big white room across 


` 
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The Los Angeles session was held over the 
weekend of December 14, 1990 at the Huntley 
Hotel overlooking the Santa Monica beach (in full 
sight of many homeless individuals). Mina 
Berryman, acting director of the NEA's Design 
Arts Program, opened the workshop with a theme 
raised throughout the weekend: “Design should 
be for everyone, even those who can least afford 
it.“ While one could only agree, the question 
was, how? 

To begin to answer this question, the diverse 
group of approximately 30 invited individuals 
was divided into three discussion groups and 
each was asked during the course of the session 
to step into the shoes of first the user, second 
the developer, and finally the architect of low 
cost housing. 

Phyllis Hooper, executive director of Jubilee 
West Inc., a non-profit developer and organizer of 
housing in Oakland, California, opened the user 
session by describing the types of amenities and 
services desired by tenants of affordable 
housing. Describing their approach as holistic 
and oriented towards instilling family values, 
Hooper described physical needs that ranged 
from more storage (low income people don’t 
throw away as much as their middle income 
brothers and sisters), to only one cable TV outlet 
per apartment, to insuring that the dining area 
could actually accommodate a table where all 
could fit. Many of the design strategies 
described by Ms. Hooper harked back to Oscar 
Newman's landmark Defensible Space, while 
others were formed to meet the special needs of 
Jubilee’s user group composed almost entirely of 
single mothers. 

Hooper's presentation was strongly seconded 
by Nora King, president of Los Angeles’ 
Nickerson Gardens Residents Advisory Council, 
who advocated designing with women’s needs 
and dimensions in mind. Focus groups were then 
asked what they would like to see in housing and 
while many of the answers were unusual 
(compost heaps), mundane (thermostats), or 
expected (back yard fences), the session 
concentrated on the need to delve into the 
infinitesimal details that make housing homes. 

In this regard, perhaps the most poetic proposal 
was the suggestion that a prosaic shelf be 
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which a broad wall could swing, pivoting on a 
column and turning on a large caster. The wall 
could be work surface, projection screen, and 
space divider, opening or isolating a small 
bedroom area from the studio. One artist 
started an art gallery, a prohibited use 
according to the AIR Ordinance. A photogra- 
pher had his studio designed with angled walls 
punctuated by large cutouts a la mode of the 
current trends. With the passage of the Artist 
in Residence Ordinance, this illegal occupation 
was often raided. 

The Fire Department came first. They 
forced the removal of flammable paints from 
the basement where an artist was building an 
airplane. They threatened the tenants with 
eviction. The Building Department visited often 
over the ten years that the leases of tenants 
generally ran. First they inspected to see if 
anyone was really living in the building, but all 
the beds were hidden. They inspected for 
plumbing, egress, and earthquake. The artists 
thought they were soon to be tossed out, but it 
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never happened; the City wanted its artist 
community and did not want the negative 
publicity of evictions. They enforced the new 
law gradually, starting first with exit signs and 
movement toward earthquake safety. After five 
years of delays and stays of condemnation, the 
building was given first stage earthquake 
reinforcement while each studio was continually 
occupied. Rents had only risen to $.26 per 
square foot. The building was still not legally 
defined as an AIR, but tenancy had remained 
relatively stable. From the outside the old 
warehouse looked the same with peeling white 
paint over two sides, and exposed brick with old 
advertising on the other two. Over the 
doorways, the distinctive multi-colored diamond 
denoting artist live-work spaces mysteriously 
appeared. 

After five years, the building was sold to 
other investors for a handsome profit. Little was 
invested and much was returned on the 
appreciation of land values. In ten years from 
1980 to 1990, land in this area of downtown 
rose from $10 per square foot to $100 per 
square foot. The new investors did the earth- 
quake work and continued the slow conversion 
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Left: elevation sketch, Venice Art Block, Koning 
Eizenberg Architecture, Inc.; above: floor plan, 
Citizens Warehouse. 


be Modern Again 


provided in every room where a tenant could 
place his objects and thus leave a personal 

mark. While a small gesture, the suggestion 
did leave a powerful impression on everyone 
that first and foremost is the human need to 
contro! one’s space, to declare it one’s own. 

The developer's session was spearheaded 
by Rodney Fernandez, executive director of the 
Cabrillo Economic Development Corporation. 
He and the architect of several of this group's 
projects, John Mutlow of AIA/LA, described the 
trials and tribulations of building farm workers’ 
housing in Ventura County. NIMBYism, HUD 
guidelines, environmental impact reports and 
local government regulations created a mine 
field of obstacles which sometimes took years 
to overcome. If good architecture resulted it 
was not simply because Fernandez picked a 
good architect, engineer, contractor and man- 
ager. Breaking the rules and knowing when to 
do it were attributes that were essential to the 
project's ultimate success. 

Back in the focus groups, the qualities of a 
good developer were pondered and identified 
as follows: a strong ego, an ability to step back 
from this ego, a desire to assume calculated 
risk and most important, a tolerance for 
ambiguity. Once again the early identification 
of issues by user groups including tenants, 
community leaders and politicians was 
highlighted as well as the need to more sys- 
tematically make available quantifiable 
materials on housing such as marketing and 
university studies as well as post occupancy 
reviews. 

Rob Wellington Quigley, AIA of San Diego, 
and Michael Pyatok, AIA of Oakland presented 
their work in the final roundtable discussion. 
Quigley concentrated on his well-publicized, 
non-subsidized single room occupancy hotels. 
He described how a programmatic requirement 
to solve a functional program of many rooms, at 
least possible cost, had gradually transformed 
through three projects into a search for form 
which would attract as well as function for a 
specialized market of low-income single 
working people. Quigley defined his role as a 
researcher, literally writing the codes as he 
designed, as well as a design magician, making 


acceptable for both the tenants and the 
community a building type that for many people 
conjures up images of decaying rooming houses. 

Pyatok described a specialized architectural 
practice of designing award-winning affordable 
housing while using the architect's skills to 
advocate the same. Pyatok felt that architects 
must expand their role and become participants 
in the political machinations which surround the 
production of every project. For him, there is no 
contradiction between designing or organizing 
the future tenants of a home. Both imply a 
maximization of participation and empowerment 
by the user which defines the scope of the 
architect's service, design and professionalism. 

In conclusion, many who participated 
realized that “Design for Housing” did not break 
through to new territory never before tread. 
Much that was discussed was already known 
and practiced by those who attended. However, 
it was gratifying to realize that increasing 
numbers of individuals are recognizing that 
design does play a critical social role. Design 
does shape livability and can help support the 
enrichment and empowerment of people's lives. 
The connection to Modernism’s aspirations has 
not been irrevocably severed, instead it has 
been redefined; from an observer and design 
commentator on society's ills, in this last 
decade of the twentieth century the architect 
becomes a careful listener and active partici- 
pant in society's discourse. 

The NEA and the Architectural Foundation 
should be congratulated for fostering a 
discussion which takes one small step toward 
reviving the architect's rightful and necessary 
place at the table where decisions are made. 
These two groups would do well to continue 
this valuable discourse with the financiers, 
housing administrators and politicians who 
invisibly design the housing and city around us. 


John Kaliski, AIA 

Mr. Kaliski is Principal Architect of the 
Community Redevelopment Agency of the 
City of Los Angeles, and teaches urban 
design theory at the Southern California 
Institute of Architecture. 
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Riding the River of Change 


The following !S an excerpt of a speech given by during the day. children would play caroms, and bring water to this dry zone. Every year when \ nearly every great city enjoys: Out of nothing, 


AIA/LA president Ronald A. Altoon, FAIA, at the in the evening little theater groups would pass across the Los Angeles River, as it swells, | San Antonio cultivated its river, why not Los 
1991 Installation ceremony held January 19 at perform. Across an open field and through a marvel that So much water IS being flushed Angeles? 
| Union Station. fence one could make one’s way down the directly to the Pacific Ocean, and wasted. \ \ have held conversations with individuals at 
| banks of the Los Angeles River. and wade have often wondered “what if we could find a every level of government, with the deans of the 
| As we begin the first year of this final decade of through the sand and bushes to reach what way to recover this water, to hold, cleanse, and schools of architecture, with allied profession- 
the second millennium, we embark on an was, on a summer s day. only a small stream. °. utilize it, if only to water our parks and golf als, and many of my colleagues here this 
opportunity which will test the metal of each always marveled in those days, while | would courses; to serve to fight fires: and to allow the evening. Each has been enthusiastic that this 

and every on of us. A quarter 0 a century after scurry after lywogs oF leap to try and outwit billions of gallons that serve those functions could be a project worthy of our combine 

Rachel Carson and others argued passionately tadpoles and frogs. who seemed more gymnas- from our potable sources to be put to more attention. By embarking on such a project 

for us to take stock of this space capsule we tically proficient than |, how far the mattresses prudent uses?” today, that surely must take a generation or two, 

inhabit, the world is finally awakening t0 the en- had traveled that lay along the banks of this With proper vision we can remove the we will begin not only to pring this city together, 

vironmental imperative. For centuries We have river. There Was, after all, life along this river, concrete prison that holds this river. We can but to cause the many bureaucracies, cultures, 

plundered the earth in order to produce a higher even in the driest moments of the year. There convert its banks to a continuous open space and professions to interact to common purpose. 

standard of living, but the cost has been a lower were many species. man among them. And resource for this region, that will thread its Way Throughout the year our rich and varied 

quality of life. there were many opportunities as well, for those from its source until it ultimately reaches the programs will address design in the urban 

As we look about us and survey our built of us who grew up in such a vast metropolis, to sea. We can produce sites without land environment. The Los Angeles River will weave 

environment, We as architects must take full know a natural experience within our urban acquisition for much needed open space to as a major element in that program. 

measure of our contribution to the present condition. serve the millions that will come here in the 

situation, and we must be completely honest When the winter rains would come, we next decade. We can produce sites for higher 

and accept our share of responsibility for the would return to the bridge and find, to our density housing. cultural and recreational uses. “a 

vulgarities perpetuated. while we accept the continued amazement, that this quiet stream We can produce opportunities for a fixed light 

accolades for the isolated moments of enlight- had become a roaring river. We'd observe rail transit to service our community. 

enment. hearty (perhaps foolhardy) individuals running Rivers were the roads of ancient commerce; 

The metropolitan region that is generally the course in their rafts. Imagine that! To see they brought goods; they brought culture, they 

construed to be Los Angeles, will become the someone achieving a level of recreational brought enlightenment, they brought people 

largest in the United States by the year 2000. It exhilaration in the center of this city. There was together. Today the Los Angeles River isa 

will be to 21st century America what New York a scientific, educational, and recreational medieval wall which isolates communities and 

was to the 20th century. it will be the principal opportunity here that weaved its way through denies us the freedom of expression which 

trading partner from the west to the far east and our enormous collection of cities. 

Latin America The numbers of people moving | grew u in Griffith Park. Weekly, my 

to our region on a monthly basis !S staggering options included the observatory ferdell, the 

and it is our obligation to contribute our skillsto plunge. travel town, golf courses, riding stables. 


insure the highest quality urban environment for the 200, camping opportunities, bee rock, the 


those who reside here. archery range. and what appeared to be unchar- 

Among my youthful memories are those of tered land that one could hike through with - ; Installation 
time spent on Saturday and summer mornings great difficulty. That \ had this great resource photos by 
along the banks of the LA River, and in the river made a profound and undeniable difference in David 
itself. In those days, before the Golden State my youthful \ife. Dubuque. 
Freeway muscled itself along the Los Angeles We have at hand an opportunity up to now 

River Flood Control Channel, and across the denied. We live in an arid collection of valleys 

street from the Mulholland fountain, stood a whose 14 inch annual rainfall expectations are 


vecreational-cultural complex, only part of which rarely met, and whose very future once again, 


now remains. From the plunge one would pass as in the days depicted in the great movie 
through a courtyard of cultural activities where. Chinatown, will be governed by our ability to 


1990 In Review 


4990, the 96th year of the chapter's existence historic preservation, professional practice and 
has been anything out more of the same, government affairs committees were brought to 
passive Or yninteresting. Nearly 35% of the bear on local issues; a sixth LA/DAPT was 


membership (including 10 past presidents and conducted with the Mayors Office: discussions 
one retired executive director) working through are underway to institutionalize the process). LA 


36 committees and 14 task forces have been Director of City Planning (issued a policy paper 
directly involved. Due to their efforts, 200 com- on the debate surrounding the director s 
mittee meetings and programs, and over 50 resignation, Council members requested input 
special events and seminars have been held. on selection of anew director and department 
Public officials. community groups. educators policy); Hillside Ordinance (assisted in 


and area citizens among others have supported preparation), Ambassador Hotel (presented a 
and joined in those efforts. That dedication and position paper regarding to the property s use); 


volunteer spirit was responsible for any Other focus issues (including the LA River, 
successes realized malathion spraying, covering the reservoirs, the J 
As the soon to be largest NA component, Hollywood Specific Plan, and environmental TV first directory 9 
and having adopted the institute's structure, spots on KABC, KCBS and CNN); Earth Day/ Membership Directory (first new directory in 
AIA/LA's organization and activities Now Architecture Week (assisted councilwoman almost two years is nearly complete), Chapter 
parallel theirs. And by assuming a pro-active Molina, Deputy Mayor Avila along with neigh- Bylaws (revised to be consistent with the 
stance, benefits are beginning to accrue tothe borhood groups in regreening Lincoln Heights institute's for first time in neatly 13 years, along 
membership. No longer are we sitting back and Glassel Park), Cultural Affairs Commission with updated Rules of the Board): Long Range 
bemoaning our fate and commiserating that the (co-sponsored the 1990 Public Architecture Strategic Plan (developed for first time in nearly 
world doesn't acknowledge our worth, our Awards program); Political Participation (chapter a = — into — =a and 
value, or seek our assistance. Efforts are president and several directors and members e Institute's long range goals/; U! ricts ' 
focused to create demand, create acceptance served on the fundraising committee for the LA (established along councilmanic boundaries to oe nent were eae 
and create recognition. segment of the Harvey Gantt for Senate facilitate local area member participation. to eo rege ii sata ú p moe s 

1) Monthly messages addressing key social campaign). assign direct board responsibility for contact s: bet ry "` i = ” ea err s y y 
issues with which the membership can help, 3) Additional representative activities with governmental leaders), Al History - b = lali Kaplan. = ve we — rf 
and in which they must become involved have include: American Architectural Foundation (commenced documentation of the chapter s re i = rodres pene š ei = 
been issued. (awarded the chapter's Historic Preservation history to be issued during the centennial year a eo sc jevement in architecture. a 

: ince nothing of substance Or lasting quality 


e 
2) increasingly. politicians, business leaders Committee a grant to study historic LAY; Vision 1994), Chapter Administration (management and sie 
and community groups are seeking the chapter s 20/20 (AIA launched its nationwide program in operations were analyzed and recommendations ccs witho o pyiows, = espa let me 
counsel and assistance, for example: LA County LA during the Regional Urban Design conference presented, development of the electronic office me 2 =e í p S ° . ns ng f 
Architectural Evaluation Board (recommendation in October); National AIA Documents Commit- investigated, and an office operations manual is Ç: N = d oye te S< om 
of first minority and/or woman member tee met in LA in July, National AIA Housing Con- nearly complete), Presidential Commemorative the entire board. 697 © ne directors, 2 

of committee chairs and vice chairs were 

minority and/or women. 

Has a positive. progressive and lasting 


accepted: task force negotiated increased com- ference convened in LA in December; Search for ( 


sation, and modified contract terms), Zoning Shelter (received an institute grant to facilitate a presented to Ur- Jonas Salk). f 
Apparently A\A/LA is no longer considered a 


Board (appointment of woman chapter member), \ocal housing program in conjunction with a i EA” a 

Historic Preservation Overlay Zone/Fairfax non-profit group); National AIA Liaison (AIA/ bunch of laid back, sm baked crazies hell ben’ por pen ore oc. -i 
District (councilperson asked for nominees, 18c- associate member appointed); National on self-destruction. in addition to the catalogue 4990 Aa begin sf the last decade df he 
ommendations were accepted), LAUSC (ongoing Committees (19 members appointed with ten above: six chapter members were elevated to 20th ontury, has witnesse ite mencement 
talks force regarding services, contracts, and others as corresponding members); Unions and ae — yea been pian of AIA/LA'S ° etamorphosis.a pa ssing from 

. nomi ; : i ; or both the ational AIA convention in 

fees; nominated design board members), State Government Employed Architects (working to adolescence to a dulthood, from awareness to 


Legislature (input provided to historic preserva- remove requirement that architects employed bY $; ) 
tion bill, saving the Coliseum, lien law, licens: city, county and state governments pay union imes task force received the sup 
ing, design review boards, design and construc- dues); CCAIA Awards (five of the 11 achieve- entire city council, and the 14 allied design 
tion bill); NAT JURaL—Neighborhood Assistance ment awards given to AIWUA--housing, urban professions: the annual design awards program Galo, AIA 
Teams/Urban Regional and Local (combined design, corporate architect, education. and elicited over 150 entries judged by James Ingo Raymond M 
expertise of urban design, housing, codes, historic preservation). Student Visions (Associ- Freed, Mildred Schmertz and Steven Holl; three 


Chapter 


and Notes 


marily by the committee. The Urban 
Design Conference was essentially an 


tablished the Los Angeles River as a focus 
for the various committees and the chapter 
in general during 1991. This long neglected 
and often abused natural resource, which 
connects many diverse communities in the 
Los Angeles area, offers numerous urban 
design opportunities. 

This is not to suggest that the committee 
turn its back on the current issues. What it 
does propose is that the committee expand 
its efforts to pursue design solutions that 
can provide greater definition and clarity to 
the existing urban form, in terms of existing 
topographic, economic and ethnic charac- 
teristics. 

This proposal requires greater involve- 
ment by the chapter membership. The 
committee invites, and in fact needs the 
skills and experience of more chapter 
members. I urge you to contact the chapter 
office regarding meeting dates or contact 
me at (213) 380-2101. We are looking 
forward to an exciting year. 


James Black, AIA 
Chair, Urban Design Committee 


Code Talk 
On July 25, 1990, the Governor signed into 
law Assembly Bill 2791 which adds Section 
19827.5 to the Health and Safety Code 
which states as follows: 

“A demolition permit shall not be issued 
by a city, county, city and county, or state 
or local agency which is authorized to issue 
demolition permits as to any building or 
other structure except upon the receipt from 
the permit applicant of a copy of each 
written asbestos notification regarding the 
building that has been required to be 
submitted to the United States Environ- 
mental Protection Agency or to a desig- 
nated state agency, or both pursuant to part 
61 of Title 40 of the Code of Federal 
Regulations, or the successor to that part. 
The permit may be issued without the 
applicant submitting a copy of the written 
notification if the applicant declares that 
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= annual meeting of the AIA National 
component Regional Urban Design 
Committee hosted by AIA/LA. The four 
day meeting was reconfigured by the local 
urban design committee to become a major 
study of the urban design of the greater Los 
Angeles region. 
The accomplishments of the Urban De- 
sign committee during the last year are a 
direct result of the commitment and leader- 
ship provided by Pat Dawe and Allyne 
Winderman as vice-chairs, and for the last 
two years by Marc Futterman as chairper- 
Through the Institute’s new referral network, son. They have set the standard for all of 
AIA and AIAS members can take advantage us in the committee for the coming year. 
of two inexpensive services: jobseeker On behalf of the committee, I thank them 
position search enables applicants to tap into for their time, energy and creativity. 
a nationwide pool of classified advertise- The committee has selected three chair- 
ments for architectural positions; jobseeker persons for 1991, each of whom will take 
resume service offers members and students lead responsibility during different periods 
an opportunity to list a 60-line resume in a of the year. I will fill this position for the 
ra database that can be accessed by firms first four months of the year, followed by 
seeking qualified applicants. Two parallel Pat Dawe and Ben Rosenbloom, for the re- 
Al A = EFERR AL services are geared for employers: position maining four month periods. 
available allows employers to enter a The committee’s 1991 agenda, initiated 
position description form into the network at the January 10 meeting, is equally 
N ETWORK classified database; resume search enables ambitious as last year’s. Numerous issues, 
employers to conduct a resume search inthe both new and old, will have a major impact 
INSTALLED network’s database. For detailed informa- on architecture, planning, and urban design 
tion and network forms, call (800) AIA- in the region. In addition to the ongoing 
NETI. review and response to proposed LA City 
ordinances, the committee will be con- 
cerned with such issues as the selection of 
Urban Design Committee the new Los Angeles City Planning 
As the Urban Design Committee begins a Director, and changes currently underway 
new calendar year, it is appropriate to look in the Community Redevelopment Agency. 
back on some of the committee’s activities The conference in October served as a 
= in 1990. The two most notable accomplish- reminder that we must not lose sight of the 
ments were the Beverly-Fairfax/Miracle broader picture. The effects of urban de- 
Mile workshop in June and the Regional velopment and the environmental benefits 
Urban Design Conference in October. Both possible from comprehensive urban design 
of these events required months of planning transcend jurisdictional boundaries. For 
by the committee and others working with this reason I have proposed that the 
the chapter, and each was successful in committee continue to broaden its focus to 
significantly increasing the chapter’s include issues with general application to 
influence in the urban design arena. all of the various incorporated cities and 
The Beverly-Fairfax/Miracle Mile work- unincorporated areas of the county, which 
shop was co-sponsored by the chapter and constitute the urban fabric of the region. 
Mayor Bradley’s office and organized pri- Ron Altoon, AIA/LA president, has es- 
Providing you CHOICES for 
STAF F TEMPORARY PROJECT STAFFING 
INC or our assistance in finding that 
I KEY PERSON TO JOIN YOUR FIRM. 
The Design Professionals Employrnent Source Center 213/458-9077 
ENERGY ANALYSIS 
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February 


Focus on Architects 
and Architecture 


In the first of the 1991 general membership 
meetings, AIA/LA will host a Focus on 
Architects and Architecture on February 19 
at DC-3 Restaurant in Santa Monica. The 
event is the first in a series of forums 
established by the chapter to provide 
opportunities for architects to meet, 
exchange ideas and discuss current design 
issues. The Tuesday night meeting will 
feature architects Craig Hodgetts, Barton 
Choy, AIA and Ed Niles, FAIA, and artist 
Peter Shire. Architecture critic and 
journalist Aaron Betsky will serve as mod- 
erator. 

The program will run from 7:30-9:00 pm 
at the DC-3 restaurant located at 2800 
Donald Douglas Loop North at the Santa 
Monica Airport with a no-host bar starting 
at 6:30 pm. Admission is $10 for members 
and $15 for non-members. Call (213) 380- 
4595. Individual dinner reservations can be 
made from 6-7:30 pm by calling (213) 399- 
2323. 

The AIA/LA programs committee 
welcomes suggestions for future programs 
and venues, and is soliciting member 
preferences for either dinner or cocktail 
meetings. Interested members should 
contact the chapter office. 


AIA/LA Firms Surveyed 


AIA/LA member architectural firms will 
soon be receiving an important question- 
naire from Harris Publishing Company. 
This survey gives your firm the opportunity 
to be listed in the chapter's first AIA/LA 
Architectural Firm Directory. Member 
firms failing to send back a questionnaire 
risk being listed incorrectly or omitted 
entirely. If your firm has not received a 
survey form by April 30, 1991, please 
contact the chapter office immediately. 
Once received, your firm data will be ed- 
ited and processed by Harris Publishers to 
be included in this brand new ‘‘who’s who” 
of Los Angeles architecture. A free copy of 
the directory will be given to each member 
firm as well as to chapter members and will 
be distributed to other organizations and 
agencies involved in the procurement of 
architectural services. In addition to your 
complimentary firm listing, advertising 
opportunities are also available. Call Harris 
Advertising Network (800) 669-6889. 


Below: Crescent Court elevations, Killefer 
Flammang Purtill Architects; right: housing 
detail, Manhattan Place, John V. Mutiow, 
Architect; above: first level floor pian, Brenta 
Apartments, Rebecca L. Binder, Architect. (See 
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Upcoming 
Events 


To register for the 1991 Monterey 
Design Conference, March 15-17 at the 
Asilomar Conference Center in Monterey, 
call (916) 448-9082. This year`s theme, 
“Monterey X: Will the real California 
architecture please stand up?” will explore 
the historic precedents, ideas and evolution 
of California design and architecture. 
Speakers include Joseph Esherick, FAIA; 
Frank Israel, architect; Nelson Rising, 
Maguire Thomas Partners; A. Eugene 
Kohn, FAIA; and Witold Rybczynski, 
architect and author, among many others. 

The fourth annual conference for Cali- 
fornia Women in Environmental Design 
will be held February 22-24 at the St. 
Francis Hotel in San Francisco. The 
conference will feature keynote speaker 
Deborah Dietsch, editor of ARCHITEC- 
TURE magazine, and will include a 
**Women’s Work: architecture + design’ 
exhibit open to the public. Call (415) 751- 
0342. 

Westweek ‘91, ‘Explorations: Com- 
merce, Culture & Design in the Interna- 
tional Marketplace,” is scheduled for 
March 20-22, and will examine the impact 
of international commerce on the design 
and business communities. Speakers 
include Richard Meier, FAIA, Aldo Rossi, 
Robert Venturi, FAIA, Antoine Predock, 
FAIA, Katherine Spitz, AIA, R. Scott 
Johnson, AIA, and David Martin, AIA. 
Call (213) 657-0800. 

The sixth annual Barrier Free Design 
Conference will be held on February 22, 
from 8 am to 5 pm at the Los Angeles 
Airport Hilton, and will examine the Fair 
Housing Act and the Americans with 
Disabilities Act. Call (213) 485-4103. 


kee 


In This 
Issue... 


LA Architect’s February issue looks at 
affordable housing, or the lack thereof. In 
an interview with Ann Zimmerman on page 
7, Gary Squier reveals his goals and the 
challenges he faces as the head of the city’s 
newly created Housing Preservation and 
Production Department. Also starting on 
page 7, Ken Topping, former Director of 
City Planning, explains to Marc Futterman 
and Arthur Golding what he did for the city 
and why he’s no longer doing it. On page 
4, Carl Davis explores4he future of artist 


d os Angeles last 
Yon pages 5-6, architects 
who are designing affordable housing offer 
their perspectives‘Om why more isn’t being 
built, along with a feature on projects that 
are being designed. 4 | 


4 


